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I.—THE DANUBIAN CUSTOMS SCHEME. 


N March 5th last the British delegation at Geneva received from 
O the representatives of the French Government a Memorandum 
containing suggestions for economic and financial reconstruction 
in central and south-eastern Europe. This Memorandum—though 
its text has not yet been published—is understood to take as its 
starting point the last report of the Financial Committee of the 
League, (') in which special attention was called to the critical economic 
condition of Austria and Hungary. This report, which was published 
in Geneva on January 28th last, drew attention, in the case of Hungary, 
“ to the desirability of establishing, as soon as possible, closer economic 
and commercial relations with neighbouring and other States on a 
normal basis in keeping with the commercial possibilities of the various 
countries,” adding that the same remark applied to Austria. The 
position in those countries was, it explained, due not only to the 
yeneral crisis in Europe, but also to the abnormal relationship they were 
maintaining with some of the other Danubian countries, but no specific 
suggestions were put forward as to the methods to be followed to 
improve this relationship. 

The French Government, it is understood, does not consider that 
the time is yet ripe for a definite Customs Union between the Danubian 
States,(?) but proposes instead lesser expedients intended to bring 
immediate relief, beginning. with a consultation between the five 
Governments with a view to introducing preferential measures for the 
relief of their commercial and industrial exchanges. When they have 
found a formula for codperation it will then be the duty of the Great 
Powers to assist in its practical application—presumably by the 
granting of credits. As the Temps expressed it the following day, 
“an association of France, Great Britain, Italy and Germany for the 
rehabilitation, not of a particular Danubian State, but of all distressed 
nations whose interests are so closely linked as to demand mutual 
aid for their salvation, would be the first experiment in that policy of 
European solidarity which all good men desire.’’ 

The idea of economic collaboration between the Danubian 
countries is, of course, not a new one but, up to the present, difficulties, 
mainly of a political character, have prevented any progress being 
made towards its realisation. Recently, however, the situation in 
Austria and Hungary, in particular, has become so critical that 
M. Tardieu no doubt thought the time had come for a definite move 
on the part of the French Government, more especially as French 
money has already been advanced in considerable quantities to every 
one of the five countries, and Czechoslovakia is at the present moment 
in the market for a further loan. The French Premier’s action may 
have been precipitated by the action of the Austrian Chancellor on 








_ (1) Report on the Work of the 44th Seasion of the Financial Committee. Official 
No. C91 (1) M46 (1) 1932 ITA. 
(2) That is, Austria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Rumania and Yugoslavia. 
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February 16th last, when he sent for the Ministers of Great Britain, 
France, Germany and Italy and warned them that his Government 
would be compelled to take steps to restrict imports as the only means 
of preventing inflation, but stated that they were ready to enter into 
negotiations with all nations for an economic rapprochement, and hoped 
that some consideration would be shown to them. That the position 
is critical was recognised by the League Financial Committee. The 
Budget has been balanced at 2,000 millions schillings, and the 
Chancellor has stated that the Government will not declare a transfer 
moratorium for its foreign debts but will maintain its credit by 
paying the interest on the short-term and the service on the long-term 
debt, but the unknown factor of the extent to which revenue will 
probably diminish during the current year renders problematical 
the degree of success with which the Government can cope with the 
financial difficulties ahead. 

In Hungary the position is equally serious. On December 23rd 
last the Government was compelled to put into operation a decree 
providing for a transfer moratorium for one year, with the object 
of safeguarding the country’s gold transfer and exchange reserve. 
It was arranged that when foreign exchange was available interest 
would be paid first on the sterling loan of 1924, the League Loan 
for Reconstruction, and then on others in an agreed order. 

And, yet, in spite of their difficulties, neither Austria nor Hungary 
have, up to the present, shown any readiness to collaborate in 
economic arrangements through tariff or other agreements with the 
States of the Little Entente, and before referring to the response 
with which the French proposal met from the principal Powers to 
which it was addressed something may be said of the difficulties in 
the way of the creation of an economic union in south-eastern Europe. 
The chief obstacles are generally grouped under four heads: (1) the 
private aims and interests of the five countries, their political 
apprehensions and jealous guarding of their national sovereignty 
(2) the general state of mind in Europe, (3) the difficulty of finding 
a suitable form into which the unification could be moulded, and 
(4) the possible hostility of Germany and Italy. 

As regards the first of these, the succession States, independent 
now for scarcely thirteen years, are not disposed to regard sovereignty 
as a purely political matter, quite apart from economic factors ; 0 
the contrary, their experience before the war leads them to the 
opposite conclusion. The concentration of economic and financial 
power in Vienna and Budapest was no accident and, as an Americal 
writer puts it,(*) it 

‘‘ reacted to the advantage of the dominant groups and to the disadvantage 

of the subject groups. In fact these latter consistently directed thet 

efforts towards liberation, not only from the political rule of the Habsburg 
dynasty, but also from the economic domination of the powerful capitals 
. it is true that to-day the political power of Vienna is negligible 


(3) ‘*‘ Economic Nationalism of the Danubian States,’’ by Leo Pasvolsky, Macmillans, 
New York, 1928, 
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while that of Budapest is not very much greater. But the economic and 

financial power of Vienna still remains very great. Moreover, one of the 

objects in the creation of an economically unified Danubian territory 
would be to make the advantages of the finanical and trade apparatus 
built up in Vienna available once more to the whole territory, giving 

Vienna at the same time an opportunity to derive benefits from the 

exercise of these functions . . . Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Yugoslavia 

and even Hungary are frankly apprehensive of a renewed concentration 
of economic and financial power in Vienna. While conditions are different 
politically from what they were before the break-up of the Monarchy, 

these countries still feel that such concentration might constitute a 

potential threat to their hard-won sovereignty.” 

As regards the general state of mind in Europe, this is influenced 
very materially by the desire, especially of countries like Germany 
and Italy, not to lose the market which the five Danubian countries 
provide. This applies specially in the case of manufactured goods, 
the areas which import them being now open to competition between 
the industrial centres of the former Austro-Hungarian Empire and 
the industries of other countries. But if the five Danube countries 
were combined into a single Customs-protected territory they would 
cease to furnish such markets, since the industries of Austria and 
Czechoslovakia would presumably be given preferential terms as 
against those of countries outside the union. Italy, in particular, 
canill afford to give up the trade advantages which she already possesses, 
and which have been consolidated by agreements with Austria and 
Hungary signed only on March 4th and 7th respectively,(‘) while 
Germany and Poland would also stand to lose by any arrangement 
which discriminated against their industries in favour of those of 
Austria and Czechoslovakia in the markets of Hungary, Rumania 
and Yugoslavia. 

As regards the question of the form which an economic union 
should take, it is significant that the French Government has carefully 
avoided putting forward any cut-and-dried scheme, or even suggesting 
the formation of a Customs Union for the present. The difficulty 
of reconciling the views and interests of five fully sovereign States 
may well be considered insurmountable, at least in the existing state 
of national feeling, but this reconciliation would have to be effected 
hefore a free trade area could be established to cover ail five countries. 
Such an area existed under the Empire, but the character and scope 
of tariff protection against the outside world was determined by 
means of a compromise between the interests of the Austrian Empire 
and the Kingdom of Hungary, difficult enough to maintain, but 
presenting a simple problem compared with that involved in the 
claims of the new countries of Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia. And 
it is significant that, in all the attempts that have been made to 
open the question of collaboration in some form during the past 
twelve years, no serious discussions have ever gone beyond the scope 
of some sort of trade arrangement, involving preferential tariffs on 


(4) See under *‘Chronology,”’ pp. 10 and 18. A trade agreement is also being 
hegotiated with Yugoslavia. 
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certain specified articles of commerce. The conversations which ay 
now going on at Geneva are believed to be confined to consideration 
of this aspect of the problem, all the five countries endeavouring 
to ascertain what they can grant each other in the form of preferentia] 
reductions of Customs rates within the limit of a fixed quota. Bu 
they are not ready to buy a Danubian arrangement, of whateye; 
nature it may be, at the cost of abandoning their commercial treaties 
with other countries, especially Germany and Italy. 

The attitude of the two last-named countries will constitute 4 
powerful influence on the chances of success of the movement. The 
German Government can hardly be expected to collaborate jy 
assisting Austria to enter into a Customs Union which would result 
in her being drawn away from Germany into the orbit of a large and 
rival group of industrial and agricultural States, and it will be difficult 
to meet the claim of Germany that any projected Customs Union should 
include herself. It is for this reason, in the view of some quarters in 
Paris, that M. Tardieu in his Memorandum avoided mentioning a 
formal union, and also confined the proposed understanding to the 
Danube States. 

The Italian attitude may be gathered from the terms of the 
Government’s reply to the French Note. Italy may feel as much 
misgiving at seeing Hungary drawn into the orbit of the Little Entente 
as Germany feels at the prospect of a new orientation in Austria, and 
the Memorandum communicated to the French and German Govern- 
ments on March 8th showed her preoccupation with the importance 
of preserving such advantages as she has already secured in south- 
eastern Europe. This document points out that while recognising 
the desirability of a general solution of the economic problem in that 
part of Europe, Italy considers the difficult position of Austria and 
Hungary the danger point. Hence her commercial conventions wit) 
Austria and Hungary, which were announced last May and which, 
now due to come into force, are expected to constitute an important 
step toward a general improvement. The statement continues :— 

“The Italian Government has not yet made up its mind whether 
it is possible to attain the general results hoped for by means of an organic, 
rapid and efficacious plan adapted to the diverse necessities and taking 
into account the various problems, as is certainly more desirable and 

more difficult, or whether, on the other hand, the only possible path 1 

that of direct understandings and measures of aid in individual cases 
and the Memorandum inclines to the view that the second alternative 
would be more immediately effective. Though mention is not made 
of the fact in the statement, it is generally understood in Rome that 
systems of preferential duties are not at all to the liking of the Gover) 
ment, since it is considered that their result may be to promote the 
formation of ‘closed groups’ and ‘circumscribed systems based 
upon other than clearly economic interests.” 

The reply of the German Government to the French Memorandul! 

was handed to the French Ambassador on March 16th. In this, the 
Government, like the Italian, urges that the immediate danger is 1! 
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Austria and Hungary, and that prompt assistance to these States 
should precede an attempt to solve the larger problem by creating a 
new economic unit. It is also pointed out that reason demands 
the inclusion of Germany in any such economic formation, and that the 
consultations proposed by M. Tardieu should not be restricted to the 
five countries but should be extended to France, Great Britain, Italy 
and Germany. It is also suggested that Bulgaria should be invited 
to join in the discussion.(*) 

The reply goes on to point out that a market capable of absorbing 
the products of the predominantly agricultural States would not be 
created by simply linking the Danubian countries together. The new 
economic unit would have to include also the large agricultural impor- 
ting countries of Europe. Furthermore, an economic association 
limited to the Danubian countries would mean for struggling German 
industry a most serious contraction of its markets. The German 
Government holds that the best solution, therefore, would be to create 
an economic area which, in extent and structure, would ensure the 
disposal within its bounds of the agricultural surpluses of the agrarian 
States of south-eastern Europe. 

As a fundamental solution on these lines is considered unlikely 
soon to be realised, the reply lays emphasis on the urgent need for 
measures to aid Austria and Hungary. Austria, it says, can be quickly 
and effectively helped if neighbour and other States will give prefer- 
ential treatment to Austrian exports. The difficulties of Hungary 
and the other preponderantly agrarian States would be sensibly 
alleviated if the European grain-importing areas would take their 
grain surpluses under more favourable conditions. These measures, 
says the Memorandum, are fully compatible with the so-called “ con- 
structive plan ’’ laid before the European Commission of the League of 
Nations by the French Government in 1931. This proposed two 
parallel preferential systems, one of which was to facilitate the market- 
ing of the grain surpluses of the Danubian States, while the other was 
to provide special economic advantages, with the codperation of the 
main importing countries, for the exclusive benefit of Austria. 

The only other Government which has given any clear indication 
of its point of view in the matter is that of Czechoslovakia. In a 
speech on March 10th the Minister of Posts and Telegraphs said that 
his Government repudiated any political and constitutional organisa- 
tion, as well as a Customs Union. Without Rumania and Yugoslavia 
they would not take any action, and the three Governments would 
take definite decisions at the meeting of their Foreign Ministers 
which is to be held in May. 

The official view is that central European coéperation must be 
achieved by a mutual agreement of the five countries without any 
intervention on the part of the great Powers, and it must not aim at a 
political organisation or a Customs Union; preferential tariffs are 
in fact believed to afford the best way out of the crisis. 


(5) On March 16th the Bulgarian Government made a formal request in Paris for 
participation in the projected Union. 
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The Austrian Government has so far maintained an attitude 
of reserve towards the matter, largely, no doubt, in expectation 
of first receiving an answer from the four Powers to the appeal made 
to them on February 16th by the Chancellor. But an article in the 
Reichspost over the signature of Dr. Seipel expresses the opinion that 
the central European question cannot be solved by the small States 
alone, nor under the patronage of one or the other Power. The result 
can be attained only if all the four European Powers coéperate. The 
ex-Chancellor also emphasised that the problem must not be solved 
by political combinations, but only on the basis of measures for 
economic reconstruction. Finally, it may be added that opinion in 
Austria generally inclines to the belief that, for reasons of expediency, 
Germany will be included in the preferential tariff system, because 
only her coéperation can guarantee the necessary markets for the 
agrarian products of South-East Europe.(*) And it will be recalled 
that last year, after the Austro-German Customs Union scheme had 
been abandoned, the French Government published a “ constructive 
plan ’ which it communicated to foreign Governments. In this it 
recognised the necessity of German codperation so completely that 
it was incorporated in the economic group that it was proposed to 
form. Preferential tariffs were suggested not only between the 
succession States of the Austrian Empire, but also between Austria 
and Germany. 

It remains to refer to some of the more general considerations 
affecting the scheme. One of these, adverse in character, is the 
fact that the five countries themselves do not appear convinced as 
to the value to them of any form of Customs Union, though preferential 
tariffs are, of course, recognised as helpful in specific cases. The 
establishment of a Customs Union would aid the industrial, but not 
the agricultural countries, since the latter cannot hope to find a 
sufficiently large market for their surplus production in Austria and 
Czechoslovakia. According to figures published in Prague, Hungary, 
Yugoslavia and Rumania have an annual export surplus of 800,000 
tons of wheat, 1,300,000 tons of maize and 1,800,000 tons of barley, 
but the two other countries require only 550,000 tons of wheat, 
250,000 tons of maize and 70,000 tons of barley. From the point 
of view of the industrial countries, also, the removal of Customs 
barriers would not be an unqualified gain. It would not restore ‘0 
them their pre-war markets, and the industries which have grown up 
in formerly non-industrial areas in Rumania and Yugoslavia, for 
example, would continue to compete with them, for they would 
most probably have administrative protection of some sort to preserve 
them from disappearance, in the national interest. The Governments 
of those countries could hardly be expected to look complacently 
on while their mineral and fuel resources, the development of whic! 
is now well under way, were neglected because they could not 4 





(6) For Czechoslovakia, too, the exclusion of Germany would mean the loss of he 
best customer. 
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vet compete with the rival productions of other countries. In the 
case of Austria, in particular, the regaining of some of the former 
Danubian markets would meet only a part of her present difficulties, 
because she needs an opportunity for utilising the trade and financial 
organisation and experience of the city of Vienna. For this the 
five countries would have to become not only a free-trade, but an 
economically unified, territory in a much wider sense, with Vienna 
as the financial centre. In fact, it may be said that Austria would 
stand to gain more than any of the other five countries by a scheme 
of economic collaboration, of whatever nature. She is confronted 
with the choice of becoming a part of a larger economic territory or 
of falling into economic retrogression so serious as to threaten her 
very existence, and as the attempt to form close economic relations 
with Germany has been frustrated, participation in some form of 
commercial collaboration with her neighbours in the south-east would 
seem to hold out the only hope for the future. 


H. L. 
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II.—CHRONOLOGY. 
Austria. 

March 3rd.—German reply to Chancellor’s appeal to foreign Governments, 
(See Germany.) 

March 4th—An agreement was signed (in Geneva) providing for the 
creation of a Customs Council which was to take measures to facilitate trade 
with Italy, especially by lowering railway freights. For export credits a 
mixed Austro-Italian limited liability company was to be formed, with its 
headquarters in Milan. 


Belgium. 

March 2nd.—The Chamber passed, by 122 votes to 19, the Bill providing 
for the employment of only one language, French or Flemish, in the 
administrative offices in parts of the country which were definitely unilingual, 


Bolivia. 
March 8th.—A new Cabinet was sworn in, with Senor Zalles as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs and Senor Berrios as Minister of Finance. 


Brazil. 

March 3rd.—The Government announced that an arrangement for the 
funding of the foreign debt had been concluded and a decree signed authorising 
the loan. (A consolidation loan had been arranged in October, 1931, between 
the Government and banks in New York and London, which provided for 


the suspension of cash payments against loans for three years.) 

March 7th.—It was announced that the decree authorising the third funding 
loan provided for the suspension of cash payments on loans for three years, 
excluding the 1898 and 1914 funding loans and the 1922 coffee loan. 


Bulgaria. 
March 10th.—Opinion of Permanent Court re interpretation of Molof- 
Kaphandaris Agreement. (See Permanent Court of International Justice.) 


China. 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

March 2nd.—The Japanese terms for the cessation of hostilities at 
Shanghai were announced. They were, first, that should China agree to 
the withdrawal of her troops beyond the 20 kilometre area, Japan would agree 
to the cessation of hostilities for a certain period during which the details 
for a final suspension of hostilities would be arranged between the Chinese 
and Japanese commanders. Secondly, that during the cessation of hostilities 
there should be a round-table conference between the two parties at which the 
representatives of neutral Powers should participate in order to decide the 
method by which both sides should withdraw their troops and by which the 
status quo in and around Shanghai should be restored. 

The Chinese forces withdrew westwards, with headquarters at Kunshan, 
(on the railway to Nanking) and Tachang and Chenju were occupied by the 
Japanese. Before retiring the Chinese set fire to many buildings, especially 
in Chapei. The Japanese also occupied the Woosung forts. 

The new State of Manchuria was formally proclaimed at Mukden. The 
proclamation was issued by Chang Ching-hui, chairman of the committee of 
provincial leaders. 
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March 3rd.—An official notification was issued in Shanghai reading, 
“The Japanese military and naval authorities, having accomplished their 
avowed objective of affording protection to Japanese life and property, have 
ordered all military operations to cease forthwith.” 

The Chinese published a list of conditions for a truce communicated to 
them by the Japanese. . These stated that should the Chinese forces withdraw 
a distance to be determined by both parties Japan would agree to a cessation 
of hostilities for a period to be agreed on, and, pending subsequent arrange- 
ments, both forces should hold their present positions. During the cessation 
a round-table conference should be held, attended by representatives of the 
principal Powers, to discuss the methods of mutual withdrawal, as well as 
measures for the restoration of peace and order in and round Shanghai. 
Withdrawal should begin by the Chinese to a specified distance, after which the 
Japanese would withdraw to the Shanghai and Woosung areas. As soon as 
normal conditions prevailed, the Japanese would withdraw altogether. 

The National Government was reported to have found these conditions 
inacceptable. 

The Japanese flag was hoisted at Woosung. A Japanese brigade arrived 
at Imienpo, on the C.E.R., for the protection of the Japanese residents. 

March 4th—Lo Wen-kan, the Foreign Minister, stated that he was 
rejecting the Japanese “‘ basic terms ”’ for the cessation of hostilities, under 
which the Chinese troops were to be withdrawn as a preliminary to the 
meeting of the round-table conference in Shanghai. He complained that 
the Japanese demands were entirely different from the proposals agreed to 
on board H.M.S. Kent. 

A further 10,000 Japanese troops, landed at Liuho, arrived in Shanghai, 
bringing the total to about 55,000. 

March 5th_—Chinese reports were circulated to the effect that the Japanese, 
after occupying Nansiang, were vigorously attacking the 19th Cantonese 
army from there, and a Japanese aircraft carrier was stated to have moved 
35 miles up the river and landed troops to the north of the Chinese positions. 

March 7th—A Japanese division, numbering about 14,000 men, landed 
at Woosung. Chinese troops were also reported to be moving towards 
Shanghai both from Kiangsi and from north of the Yangtze. 

Dr. Yen’s statement at Geneva. (See League of Nations.) 

March 8th—The Mayor of Shanghai addressed a letter to the Japanese 
Consul stating that orders had been given to the Chinese police and sanitary 
authorities to take over their work in Chapei and other parts of Shanghai. 

General Shirakawa stated that though the Japanese had ceased fighting, 
the Chinese were making new defences and concentrating troops, which 
involved risks of a clash, responsibility for which would rest with the Chinese. 

Two divisions from Kiangsi were reported to have crossed into Chekiang 
to support the Cantonese Army. 

Receipt of further report on Shanghai fighting at Geneva. (See League 
of Nations.) 

March 9th.—Mr. Henry P’u was formally installed at Changchun as 
Chief Executive of the new State of Manchuria. Count Uchida, a former 
Japanese Foreign Minister, delivered a congratulatory address in the name 
of the foreign inhabitants in Manchuria. 

The Japanese peace terms were handed to representatives of the National 
Government by Sir Miles Lampson. Mr. Shigemitsu also delivered to Sir Miles 
Lampson a memorandum, for transmission to the Chinese, in which reference 
was made to the critical situation in Shanghai and to the possibility of fresh 
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hostilities. It intimated that Japan was willing to negotiate along the lines 
of the three terms of the League Assembly’s resolution of March 4th. 

Deliberations of the two sub-committees set up by the Bureau of the 
League Assembly and reports received at Geneva on the military situation, 
(See League of Nations.) 

Statement by Mr. Eden in the House of Commons (See Great Britain.) 

March 10th.—It was stated that the Government, in reply to 
Mr. Shigemitsu’s memorandum, expressed itself as willing to negotiate in 
accordance with the third paragraph of the resolution of March 4th, on the 
understanding that negotiations should be limited to matters pertaining only 
to the cessation of hostilities and “* the complete withdrawal ”’ of the Japanese 
forces, and that no condition should be attached to such withdrawal. 

Chang Ching-hui was appointed President of the Privy Council 
of the new State of Manchuria, Cheng Hsiao-hsu, Prime Minister, and 
Hsieh Kai-shek, Minister of Foreign Affairs. Ma Chan-san was Minister for 
War. 

Draft resolution for the settlement of the Sino-Japanese dispute passed 
by the Bureau of the League Assembly; and despatch to the Japanese 
Delegation at Geneva from Mr. Yoshizawa. (See League of Nations.) 

March 11th.—A revolt of the Chinese garrison against the new Government 
of Manchuria was reported to have broken out at Sachalian, opposite 
Blagovestchensk, on the Amur. The garrison attacked buildings in the 
town and killed several of the Government troops; also two Japanese. 
Many refugees crossed into Soviet territory, including the Japanese Consul, 
the British Collector of Customs, Chinese bank directors and others. 

Report re Government’s application to Japanese Government for a loan. 
(See Japan.) 

March 12th.—The National Government issued a statement describing 
the new Manchurian régime as “an unlawful organisation ” supported by 
Japan, whose Government would have to bear all the responsibility for its 
actions. Mr. P’u was declared to be liable to punishment for high treason 

March 14th.—The League Commission of Inquiry arrived in Shanghai 
Further rioting occurred in Northern Manchuria, and a Japanese merchant was 
killed at Manchuli, while near Tsitsihar a Chinese regiment was reported to 
have revolted against the new Government. Bands of Chinese were stated 
to be raiding the suburbs of Mukden and looting shops. 

British Government’s attitude towards new Government of Manchuna. 
(See Great Britain.) 

March 15th.—Acceptance of League resolution communicated to Assembly. 


(See League of Nations.) 


Czechoslovakia. 

March 5th.—Bill authorising loan passed by French Chamber. (See 
France.) 

March \0th.—Doctor Franke, Minister of Posts and Telegraphs, in 4 
statement regarding the proposed Danubian Federation, made it clear that any 
political or constitutional organisation was repudiated as well as a Customs 
Union, that it would be impossible to take any action without Yugoslavie 
and Rumania, and that at present it was only possible to negotiate for « 
preferential system on which the five States concerned would agree, withou' 
any interference from the Great Powers. If such an agreement could be 
reached, it might be considered how most-favoured-nation treatment might be 
accorded to Germany and Italy in an amended form. 
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Finland. 


March 2nd.—Three Conservative members of the Cabinet resigned, 
including the Minister of the Interior, and the Chief of the General Staff, 
(leneral Oesch, was appointed to that office. 

March 3rd.—It was officially announced that the rebellion had collapsed 
and most of the members of the Lapua assembled at Maentsala had returned 


home. 
March 6th—General Wallenius and several of the other leaders of the 


Lapua movement were arrested. Most of the rebels surrendered their arms 
to the Government forces, which occupied Maentsala. It was generally 
understood that the hesitation of the Lapuans to carry out their threat 
of marching on the capital if the Government did not resign gave the latter 
time to take action and destroyed any chance of the rebels’ success. 


France. 

March 2nd.—M. Tardieu informed the Finance Committee of the Chamber 
that he had recommended, with the support of Great Britain and Italy, 
the formation of a Customs Union between Austria, Hungary and the nations 
of the Little Entente. 

March 4th—The Naval Estimates for 1932 (i.e., for April-December only) 
were adopted and passed into law. The amount allowed for new construction 
was 1,730 million franes (£13,000,000 at par). 

Conclusion of trade agreement with Hungary. (See Hungary.) 

March 5th—The Chamber passed, by 325 votes to 20, the Bill authorising 
the floating of a loan of 600 million francs to Czechoslovakia. 

Memorandum to British Government re economic rehabilitation of 
Danubian countries. (See Great Britain.) 

March 7th.—The death occurred in Paris of M. Briand. He had been 
eleven times Premier and thirteen times Foreign Minister. 

A trade agreement was signed with Greece by which the Government 
secured the abolition of the preferential treatment hitherto accorded to 
(ireek wines, while the Greek Government obtained an increase in the 
purchases of its tobacco by France. 

The Army Estimates for the last nine months of 1932 were passed by the 
Chamber and provided for an expenditure of nearly 5,261 million francs 
(£42 millions odd at par). It did not include the expenditure on 40,000 army 
airmen, the gendarmerie and Garde Republicaine in France, or the auxiliary 
native troops in Africa and Syria. 

March 8th.—Italian memorandum re proposals for economic relations of 
Danubian States. (See Italy.) 

March 9th—The preamble of the approved Foreign Office Estimates 
contained a statement of policy on gold reserves and the gold standard. This 
upheld the view that there could be no solid reconstruction on any other basis 
than the gold standard, and strongly denounced the gold-exchange standard. 
Disapproval of the schemes which had been put forward for the redistribution 
of the world stock of gold was expressed. 

March 10th.—It was stated in the Paris press that the three main obstacles 
to the success of the Danubian Federation Scheme lay, first, in the general 
state of mind in Europe generally and in the countries immediately concerned 
in particular ; secondly, in the private interests and aims of those countries ; 
and, thirdly, in the possible hostility towards the plan by Germany and Italy. 

Statement by Dr. Franke as to Czechoslovak view of the proposed Danubian 
Plan. (See Czechoslovakia.) 
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Statement by Mr. Eden on the policy of the British Government as regards 
the proposed Danubian Plan. (See Great Britain.) 

March 12th.—After a prolonged conversation in Paris between the Premier 
and the British Foreign Secretary a communiqué was issued stating that they 
had dealt with various problems facing their respective Governments and 
“ particularly examined the question of the economic situation of Central 
and Danubian Europe. They agreed in this matter that codperation 
between France and Great Britain should extend in all matters over a large 
field with the double object of appeasing the political rivalries of Europe and 
accelerating economic reconstruction.” 

March 15th.—The Chamber passed the Budget and Finance Law for 1932 
by 386 votes to 133. The estimates, as amended, were, Revenue, 41,184,541 48] 
francs ; Expenditure, 41,179,808,080 francs (say, £447,606,000). 

The Committee of European Coéperation put before the Minister of 
Commerce a scheme of international development which provided for a fifteen 
year programme of public works to be carried on in Eastern Europe, including 
the building of roads and railways for opening up the country. 


Germany. 

March 3rd.—The credit of $100 millions granted by the B.LS., the Bank 
of England, Federal Reserve Bank, and the Bank of France was renewed 
for three months, subject to an immediate redemption of 10 per cent. of the sum. 

The Government was understood to have informed the Austrian Govern- 
ment, in reply to the latter’s appea! of February 16th, that Germany was ready 
to help. The most-favoured-nation clause had in the past prevented her 
from extending help in the measure she would have wished, but should the 
recommendations of the Financial Committee of the League make possible 
tariff concessions to Austria, Germany would at once avail herself of the 
opportunity. 

Signature of commercial agreement with Italy. (See Italy.) 

March 5th——The Government was handed, by the French Ambassador, 
a memorandum containing the French suggestions for assisting the States 
of South-East Europe, accompanied by an invitation to Germany to codperate. 

March 8th—The details of a new “ super-tariff’’ were published, to 
be imposed on goods from countries with which there was no trade treaty 
or which discriminated against German goods. Some duties were increased 
tenfold, and others raised to two or three times the existing rate. It was 
understood that the new tariff-was not to be applied, in the meantime, to 
the goods of any country, but was a bargaining tariff of wide scope. 

The Reichsbank declared its readiness in principle to rediscount further 
Soviet bills, to the amount of 120 million marks, deriving from past deliveries 
of iron and steel, which it had hitherto been impossible to negotiate. The 
offer was conditional on the formation of a banking syndicate to handle 
the transaction. (This did not mean that the financing of fresh orders would 
be facilitated. The total amount up to which the Government undertook 
to grant 70 per cent. guarantees of German deliveries had been reached and 
the Government had refused the request of the steel industry for an increase 
Sums for fresh guarantees would now be released as Soviet bills matured.) 

March 10th.—President von Hindenburg broadcast a speech in which he 
explained the reasons which had led him to offer himself for re-election. He 
defended the signature of the Young Plan, and explained that he was standing 
on a non-party basis as the candidate of the German people, and was opposed 
by men who were party candidates only. In conclusion, he appealed to the 
whole German people to face the future “ joined together in a true national 
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A decree was issued empowering the Government to impose export taxes 
with a view to checking the increasing tendency for factories to emigrate, 
especially to England. 

Communication to British Government of Government’s reply to former’s 
inquiries as to reduction of coal import quota. (See Great Britain.) 

March 11th—The British Ambassador made a protest to the Foreign 
Office against the reduction in the coal quota. The terms of Article 8 of the 
Trade Treaty were recalled, under which Germany might not impose any 
prohibition or restriction on British goods which was not equally applied to 
those of other countries. 

March 13th—The Presidential Election was held, and resulted in Field- 
Marshal von Hindenburg receiving 18,661,736 votes, Herr Hitler 11,338,571, 
Herr Thilmann (Communist) 4,982,079, Colonel Diisterberg (Nationalist) 
2,557,876, and Herr Winter 111,470. In Greater Berlin Hindenburg secured 
1,308,000 votes and Hitler 656,000, while Thilmann secured 685,000. The 
polling was extraordinarily heavy, between 80 and 85 per cent. of the electorate 
voting. In 16 of the 35 electoral districts of Germany Hindenburg obtained 
an absolute majority, and his supporters were strongest in the industrial 
north-west and the Liberal south-west of the country. 

March 14th——Herr Hitler issued a manifesto pointing out that the 
National-Socialist Party had almost doubled its voting strength in less 
than 18 months. By their energy and tenacity they had grown from seven 
men to 11,300,000, and including the remaining Nationalist forces they 
numbered roughly 13,800,000. 

Mr. Runciman’s statement in Parliament re the coal embargo. (See 
Great Britain.) 


March 15th—It was announced in Berlin that the Government had, 
within the previous few days, made urgent representations to the Powers 
signatories of the Memel Statute both in Geneva and in the respective capitals, 
and had drawn attention to the fact that, in spite of the assurances of the 
Lithuanian Foreign Minister, a Directory had been established, contrary to 
the Statute. 


Great Britain. 


March 2nd.—The Treasury Order under the Gold Standard (Amendment) 
Act, restricting the purchase by British nationals of foreign exchange, was 
withdrawn. 

March 3rd.—The estimates for the fighting services were issued, and 
totalled £104,364,300. The Army accounted for £36,488,000, the Navy for 
£50,476,300, and the Air Force for £17,400,000. Cuts amounting to £5,270,000 
had been made. 

_ March 4th—The Chancellor of the Exchequer issued a statement showing, 
with regard to war debts, (1) the amount of debt at the date of funding, 
(2) the capitalised present value of annuities at the date of funding on a 
) per cent. basis, and (3) the percentage of debt remitted on that basis. 
The figures were, in respect of France, £600 millions, £227 millions and 62 per 
cent. and in respect of Italy, £560 millions, £77,800,000 and 86 per cent. 
Liability for the debt of Belgium was assumed by Germany under the Versailles 
Treaty. The debts owed by Rumania, Portugal, Greece and Yugoslavia 
were each remitted to the extent of between 65 and 68 per cent. 

March 5th—The Government received, through its League delegation 
at Geneva, a memorandum from the French Government containing sug- 
gestions for economic and financial reconstruction in Central and South-East 
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Europe. This proposed that the Governments of Austria, Czechoslovakia 
Hungary, Rumania and Yugoslavia should be advised to consult together 
with a view to introducing preferential measures for the benefit of their 
commercial and industrial exchanges. In general, it suggested that Great 
Britain, France, Germany and Italy should work together for the rehabilitation 
of the Danubian countries. 

March 7th_—The debate on the Navy Estimates opened in the Commons. 
They amounted to £50 millions and a half, representing a net reduction 
of £1} millions. The total real saving was over £4} millions, as automatic 
increases totalling over £3} millions had had to be met by counter-balancing 
economies. They had been secured by postponing the 1931 construction 
programme for six months, by cuts in pay and pensions and other economies. 

Sir John Simon’s statement at Geneva. (See League of Nations.) 

March 8th.—The Army Estimates were presented to the Commons 

The Stationery Office published as a White Paper the Agreement with 
Switzerland, signed October 17th, 1931, for exemption from taxation on 
profits arising through an agency. Cmd. 4030. 

March 9th.—In reply to questions in Parliament, Mr. Eden, Under. 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, stated that he was unable to state the terms 
offered by Japan to China as a condition for the termination of hostilities, 
since these remained confidential. He further stated that a state of war 
had not been proclaimed by either Japan or China and that diplomatic 
relations still existed between the two Governments. 

March 10th.—The Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, in a written answer 
to a question concerning the economic restoration of the Danubian countries, 
explained that the Government had, a few weeks earlier, initiated a prelim- 
inary exchange of views on the subject between the Great Powers. It had 
subsequently proved impossible to arrange simultaneous meetings at Geneva 
between the representatives of these Powers, and, consequently, it was not yet 
possible to make any announcement in regard to any definite plan of action. 
Mr. Eden added that it was the intention of the Foreign Secretary to pursue 
the matter in collaboration with other Powers concerned. 

The Foreign Office stated that the Chargé d’ Affaires at Monrovia, in concert 
with the other foreign representatives, addressed urgent representations to the 
Liberian Government on March 7th, in connection with the reports of the 
persecution of the Kru population by Government forces. 

The Air Estimates were dealt with by the Commons. They totalled 
£17,400,000, a saving of £700,000. 

The reply of the German Government was received to inquiries made, 
through diplomatic channels, as to the reduction, introduced a few days 
previously, in the coal import quota. It was explained that the reduction 
had no political significance whatever, but had been rendered necessar) 
solely by the restriction of business and of consumption by industry 1 
Germany. The coal consumption of the country had shrunk from a monthly 
average of 14,000,000 tons in 1929 to 8,900,000 tons in December, 1931, and the 
number of miners in the Ruhr dropped from 354,000 to 209,000 in the same 
period. No discrimination against British coal was involved or intended, 

and Great Britain would still retain the first place among the countmes 
exporting to Germany. 

The Bank of England reduced its discount rate to 4 per cent. . 

March 11th—Government’s protest to Germany re coal quota. (S¢ 
Germany.) 

March 12th.—Sir John Simon’s interview with M. Tardieu. (See France. 
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March 13th.—Government’s views on budgetary limitation of armaments. 
See League of Nations. Disarmament Conference.) 

March 14th.—In reply to a question in Parliament, the Foreign Secretary 
«aid that, on the Government’s information so far received, it would be 
premature to recognise the recent installation of a President of a Republic 
of Manchuria. 

In reply to a question in Parliament, the President of the Board of Trade 
said that, following “‘ the strongest representations ’’ by the Ambassador in 
Berlin, the German Government had agreed to consider at once the question 
of their obligations under the Commercial Treaty of 1924 in respect of the new 
coal quotas, which discriminated against British coal. 


Greece. 
March 7th.—Conclusion of trade agreement with France. (See France.) 
March 10th.-Opinion of Hague Court re interpretation of Moloff-Kap- 
handaris Agreement. (See Permanent Court of International Justice.) 


ilungary. 

March 5rd. An agreement was concluded with Germany providing for a 
clearing agreement between the national banks of the two countries. 

March 4th—A commercial agreement with France was signed in Budapest 
to get over the exchange difficulty caused by the fact that Hungarian currency 
could not be used for external payments. 

March 7th Signature of trade convention with Italy. (See Italy.) 


India. 

March 3rd.—-The report of Mr. Leonard Middleton on the disturbances in 
Kashmir in the autumn of 1931 was received in London. 

March 5th.—The Working Committee of the All-India Moslem Conference 
adopted, unanimously, a resolution to the effect that the Moslem community 
should reconsider its attitude towards the Round Table Committees, owing to 
the failure to satisfy Moslem demands. 

March 7th.--The Budget was laid before the Legislative Assembly. It 
showed a deficit of £8,625,000 for 1931-32 and 1932-33 combined, but expendi- 
ture included £10,312,500 for debt redemption. Lower Customs revenues 
were mainly responsible for a drop in receipts. 

March 9th.—It was reported from Peshawar that a hostile situation had 
developed in Bajaur, and the tribal detachments were warned that, unless they 
dispersed, their villages would be bombed. 

The Legislative Assembly began the general debate on the Budget. 

March 11th.—After warnings had been issued to the disaffected tribes, 
further action was taken by the R.A.F. in the Bajaur Valley, and bombs were 
dropped on Mohmand lashkars. Pamphlets were found calling on all the 
Mohmand tribes to unite in a jihad against the enemies of Islam. 


lrish Free State. 

March 6th.—The results of the Leitrim-Sligo election left the composition 
of the Dail as follows: Fianna Fail, 72; Cumann na nGaedheal, 56 ; 
Independents, 11: Labour, seven: Independent Labour, two; and Farmers, 
four. 

March 9th.—By a majority of 13 votes (81 to 68), Mr. de Valera, leader of 
the Fianna Fail Party, was elected President of the Executive Council. 
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Mr. Frank Fahy was chosen as Speaker. Mr. de Valera’s nominatioy 
subsequently received the approval of the Governor-General. The personne] 
of the new Executive Counci] was announced. Mr. de Valera combined the 
office of President with that of Minister for External Affairs; Mr. Seay 
T. O’Kelly was Vice-President and Minister for Local Government and Public 
Health ; Mr. Sean McEntee was Minister for Finance ; and Mr. Frank Aiken 
Minister for Defence. 

The names of the New Ministry were submitted to the Dail en bloc, and 
were approved without a division. 


Italy. 

March 3rd.—A commercial agreement with Germany was signed in Rome. 

March 4th.—Agreement for formation of a joint Austro-Italian Customs 
Council. (See Austria.) 

A modus vivendi regulating commercial relations with France was signed 
in Rome. 

March 7th.—A Convention with Hungary was signed in Rome to facilitate 
trade through the creation of a joint board for railway rates and other 
measures. 

March 8th.—The Government communicated to the French, British and 
German Governments a memorandum in reply to the French proposals 
regarding the economic relations between the Danubian States. Differences 
of opinion as to procedure were referred to, the Government not having made 
up its mind whether it was possible to attain the general results hoped for by 
means of “an organic, rapid, and efficacious plan adapted to the diverse 
necessities and taking into account the various problems . . . or whether, 
on the other hand, the only possible path is that of direct understandings and 
measures of aid in individual cases.” 

March 15th—An Agreement regulating commerce and navigation with 
Spain was signed in Rome. 


Japan. 

March 3rd.—It was stated in Tokyo that now that the Chinese army had 
been driven back 20 kilometres no further advance would be made and no 
fresh demands proposed in consequence of the victory. The Government 
was also understood to have disavowed the intention to propose the 
establishment of a neutral zone at Shanghai owing to American criticism. 

The Privy Council declined to sanction further expenditure by Imperial 
Ordinance, and the Cabinet accordingly decided to summon a special session 
of the Diet. 

March 4th.—The Foreign Office stated that Japanese efforts were directed 
towards the holding of an international conference at Shanghai as soon 4s 

ossible, and they were prepared to meet representatives of the Powers, evel 
if Chinese were absent, in order to arrange measures for the restoration of 
normal conditions and the policing of the evacuated areas. 

March 5th.—Baron Takuma Dan, head of the Mitsui firm, was assassinated 
in Tokyo by a youth who was arrested and believed to be a friend of the 
murderer of Mr. Inouye. (The Mitsui firm was believed in some quarters to 
have been speculating in dollars, using inside knowledge of the embargo 00 
gold exports.) The culprit stated that he wished to destroy the political 
parties by destroying the financiers who supported them. 

March 9th.—It was stated that Mr. Sato had been instructed to point out 
at Geneva that the Chinese refusal to discuss an armistice was contrary 0 
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the League’s resolution. At the same time Mr. Shigemitsu, Minister in China, 
was to endeavour to open negotiations at Shanghai through neutral sources. 

A third member of the so-called “ Death Band” surrendered to the 
Police. 
Peace terms handed to representatives of the Government by Sir Miles 
Lampson. Reported contents of a memorandum handed by Mr. Shigemitsu 
to Sir Miles Lampson. (See China: External Affairs.) 

Deliberations of the two Sub-committees set up by the Bureau of the 
League Assembly. (See League of Nations.) 

Statement by Mr. Eden in the British House of Commons. (See Great 


Britain.) 
March 10th.—Chinese reply to Mr. Shigemitzu’s Memorandum. (See China: 


External Affairs.) 

Draft resolution for the settlement of the Sino-Japanese dispute adopted 
by the Bureau of the League Assembly. 

' Dispatch from Mr. Yoshizawa to the Delegation at Geneva, and copy of 
Japanese command’s statement defining its sphere of operations. (See League 
of Nations.) 

' March 11th—Two further arrests were made of persons implicated in the 
recent political murders. 

The Cabinet considered an application by the Manchurian Government 
for a loan of 20 million yuan. 

March 14th—An Imperial Order was issued withdrawing a Division, a 
Mixed Brigade and several special contingents from Shanghai. The War 
Office issued a statement explaining that as the danger to the International 
Settlement was apparently over, half the force was being withdrawn, but that 
if the Chinese resumed the offensive drastic measures would be taken. 

March 15th—Mr. Nakahashi, the Minister of the Interior, resigned on 
grounds of health. It was understood that he was being succeeded by 
Mr. Suzuki, the Minister for Justice. 


League of Nations. 

March 3rd.—The Assembly met in special session to deal with the Sino- 
Japanese dispute. News was received that the commanders of both forces 
at Shanghai had issued orders to cease hostilities, but Dr. Yen informed 
the meeting that the armistice negotiations were regarded by the Chinese 
as having broken down, because the terms put forward by the Japanese 
were different from those agreed upon on board H.M.S. Kent, and were 
tantamount to conditions of surrender. 

The Japanese delegation communicated a declaration received from 
General Shirakawa that he had decided to order his forces ‘‘ to halt for the 
time being at the points actually held and to stop fighting, provided that 
the Chinese forces will not resort to further hostile actions.”’ 

_M. Paul-Boncour reviewed the attempts hitherto made to deal with the 
dispute and emphasised its complicated character owing to the fact that 
treaties set up a special system involving the right to maintain armed forces 
in the territory of one of the parties. Effective treatment of problems in 
that part of the world could hardly be undertaken without the support of 
the U.S.A., which support had been given in a most cordial and loyal manner. 
_ Dr. Yen emphasised that China had put her case in the hands of the 
League, while Japan had defied the Council, and violated the Covenant, 
the Kellogg Treaty, and the Nine-Power Treaty in four of its provisions. 
China, therefore, urged the Assembly to explore and exhaust the possibilities 
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of effecting a settlement in accordance with the Covenant, do everything 
possible to bring about a cessation of hostilities, recognise that the Covenan: 
had been broken, and make a solemn declaration that China bore yo 
responsibility for the terrible state of affairs in Manchuria and other parts 
of the country. 

Mr. Matsudaira declared the Assembly meeting was uncalled for. Japay 
had been compelled to take measures of self-defence against an appalling 
danger to her nationals in Shanghai, and the moment sure means could hyp 
devised for the removal of the danger the affair would be at an end, He 
repeated that the Japanese forces had been ordered to cease their pursuit, 
as the Chinese had retired beyond the distance demanded, and declared 
Japan had no political or territorial designs in Shanghai. The Manchuwiay 
affair was not a matter for the Assembly ; the League Commission was oy 
its way there and the outcome of its labours would furnish valuable materia! 
for a final solution of the questions between China and Japan. 

The dispute was referred to a committee, and meanwhile the Secretary- 
General telegraphed to the Consular Committee in Shanghai asking for ; 
report on the developments since its last despatch, with special reference to 
the cessation of hostilities. 

March 4th.—-Dr. Yen and Mr. Sato both addressed the General Committee 
of the Assembly. (This consisted of the chief delegate of each State.) The 
former accused the Japanese military authorities of plans to occupy the whole 
country from Shanghai to Nanking, and also said that, despite assurance 
to cease hostilities at 2 p.m. on March 3rd, Japanese were still attacking at 
Lutang, near Kiating. 

Mr. Sato read a document, which was a summary of the telegrams he 
had received and which stated that the army had ceased hostilities on 
March 3rd, but that troops in the front line were still being fired upon 
occasionally by Chinese regulars or “‘ soldiers in plain clothes.”’ The Japanese, 
however, had no intention of resuming hostilities, or advancing beyond th 
position they occupied, unless the Chinese made a real offensive. 

Dr. Yen suggested that as it was impossible to believe both stories, th 
Chinese and the Japanese, the only way to ascertain whether hostilities had 
really ceased was through some neutral authority. He proposed they should 
eall for a report from the four Admirals, who might at the same time le 
instructed as to the principiles on which the terms of the armistice should !y 
laid down. 

M. Hymans, the Chairman, then laid before the Committee the draft of 
a resolution which was adopted unanimously. By this the Assembly 
recalling the suggestions of the Council of February 29th, called upon th: 
two Governments “to take immediately the necessary measures to ensur 
that the orders which . . . have been issued by the military commander 
of both sides for the cessation of hostilities shall be made effective.” !' 
also requested the other Powers to inform the Assembly of the way in whut! 
this invitation had been executed and recommended that negotiations bv 
entered into for the conclusion of arrangements rendering definite the cessati0! 
of hostilities and regulating the Japanese withdrawal. 

March 5th.—The small nations put forward their views as to the disput 
between China and Japan as it affected the League. The Danish delegate 
said if the conflict continued the procedure prescribed in Articles 13 and 1 
of the Covenant would have to be taken. The Spanish delegate said thet 
troops must withdraw from foreign soil before negotiations began. The 
supreme charter of the League was Article 10 of the Covenant. If a country 
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was weak and unorganised it was all the more reason why it should be specially 
rotected. The Czech representative said Article 10 had been infringed ; 
together with Article 12 it was the foundation of the new international order. 
The delegates of Switzerland, Norway, Finland, Mexico and the Netherlands 
also put forward the contentions of their Governments. 

March 7th—Dr. Yen made a declaration of China’s position at Shanghai, 
in which he said she was willing to enter into negotiations for an armistice 
on the condition that they were limited to the cessation of hostilities, and 
that the Japanese withdrew immediately, without any stipulated conditions. 
He also said that the Japanese were still carrying on military operations and 
added that adequate reinforcements on the Chinese side had arrived, and 
they were prepared to resist. The Japanese had bombarded the Chinese 
lines at Huangto (beyond the 20 kilometre zone) on March 4th and had 
attacked them on the ground that the position was necessary to them for 
the protection of Nansiang. The fourth report of the Consular Committee, 
dated March 5th, dealt, he said, mainly with events that had happened before 
the official declaration of the cessation of hostilities. 

Sir John Simon reminded the Committee that the first duty of the League 
was mediation, and this duty did not disappear because fighting had broken 
out. The League could not pronounce a judgment on matters in controversy, 
the more so while an investigation was proceeding. But the Assembly 
might make a declaration at once as to the measures by which the solution 
of the ¢ontroversy should be sought. They could take the opportunity to 
reafirm the fundamental principles on which the League was based and 
declare afresh that the Covenant did not authorise a State, however well- 
founded its grievances against another, to seek redress by methods other 
than those set forth in Article 12 of the Covenant. Should they not make 
reference afresh to the Kellogg Treaty and to Article 10 of the Covenant ’ 
Such a declaration would reassert the conditions under which every member 
was obliged to conduct relations with every other member. It would be 
better for the League to proclaim its principles, even though it failed to get 
them observed, than to forsake those principles by meaningless compromise. 
The propositions contained in Article 10 were ones which every member 
of the League was bound to accept without regard to the merits of the con- 
troversy, and changes brought about, not as a result of methods of conciliation 
and peaceful adjustment, but by means contrary to the Covenant, manifestly 
could not receive the approval of an Assembly of nations which existed for 
the very purpose of observing these obligations and upholding these principles. 

The fourth report of the Shanghai Consular Commission was received. 
This stated that up to the end of March 4th all attempts at obtaining an 
agreed armistice had failed, though the Japanese had ceased their advance for 
the time being. Japanese interference with the police and other municipal 
officials continued and formed the subject of repeated protests to the Japanese 
authorities. 

March 8th —The General Committee concluded its discussion and appointed 
a drafting committee to draw up a general resolution to be laid before the 
(eneral Committee on March 10th. During the discussion Sir George Perley 
(Canada) summed up his Government’s standpoint as being, first, to stop the 
bloodshed, second, to distinguish between the rights of the case and the 
manner in which those rights were realised, and, third, to affirm solemnly 
the fundamental truth that no infringement of territorial integrity and no 
change in the political independence of any League member which was brought 
about by force could be recognised as valid and effective by the members of 
the League. 
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Mr. te Water declared that the state of affairs in China was nothing else 
than war and Japan had acted contrary to her international undertakings, 
He urged the Japanese delegation to explain why they had been unable to 
use the League machinery. 

Dr. Yen asked that the Council’s decision should be executed by the 
Assembly (that of the resolution of December 10th, calling upon Japan 
to recall her troops). A vast Chinese territory was occupied by Japanese 
forces contrary to Article 10 and Japan had refused to submit the dispute to 
arbitration, contrary to Article 12. There was no need for an inquiry to find 
out whether she had observed the Covenant. The constitution of the Lytton 
Commission was in no way related to the engagement given by Japan to 
recall her troops. 

Mr. Sato said that in China there was a foreign policy based on an anti- 
foreign movement and the unilateral denunciation of treaties. Japan desired 
no privileges in China ; she desired the application of the Covenant without 
derogation, but with some sense of realities. 

Delegates of the Irish Free State, India, Hungary and Bulgaria also spoke. 

Sir John Simon announced that a report on the Shanghai situation had 
been received, drawn up by the U.S., British, French and Italian diplomatic 
representatives and commanders-in-chief. On the morning of March 6th, 
the Japanese had occupied points along a line from north-west of Liuho 
through Lutang to Hyangtu, on the Shanghai-Nanking railway, west of 
Nansiang, thence to the east, covering Chenju. Occasional skirmishes had 
occurred, but no casualties. Both sides charged the other with responsibility 
for fighting north-west of Liuho. The foreign representatives had arranged 
to co-ordinate their inquiries and send to Geneva daily a joint report for 
communication to the French and Italian delegations and the U.S. Minister 
at Berne. 

March 9th.—The Bureau of the Assembly met and decided to appoint two 
sub-committees, one to frame a draft resolution on the principles to be 
reaffirmed by the Assembly, and the other to draw up a scheme of procedure. 

The Committee on Principles considered a proposal put in by the British 
Delegation to the effect that it was incumbent upon the members of the League 
not to recognise any situation, treaty or agreement contrary to the provisions 
of Articles 10 and 12 of the Covenant and of the Kellogg Treaty. 

The Committee on Procedure undertook to define the powers of the 
committee to be set up to watch over affairs in China while the Assembly and 
Council were in recess, and to decide whether the proposed committee should 
be empowered to take action without reference to the Council or the Assembly, 
and whether it should be authorised to request either body to meet in case of 
emergency. 

Draft resolutions drawn up by these two sub-committees were subsequently 
submitted to the Bureau of the Assembly. 

A dispatch received from the United States’ Minister in China stated that 
major hostilities had ceased on March 3rd, but that minor engagements had 
occurred near Wangdo and Liuho on March 4th and 5th. A report received 
by the Chinese delegation at Geneva stated that, on March 7th, Chinese 
troops had attacked the Japanese 11th Division’s first line at Sekiang, north 
of Liuho. A further report, dated March 7th, stated that on that date 
there had been heavy fighting at Kiating, Wangdo and Taichong. 

March 10th.—The draft resolution for the settlement of the Sino-Japanese 
dispute was completed by the committees and was passed by the Bureau of 
the Assembly. The first part recalled the steps already taken ; the second 
affirmed the principles by which the League was actuated ; while the third 
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defined the powers of a committee appointed to supervise the steps to be taken. 
This committee was to exercise its functions under the supervision of the 
Assembly, and report as soon as possible on the cessation of hostilities, 
the arrangement for rendering the cessation definitive and for the withdrawal 
of the Japanese forces ; it was also to watch over the execution of the Council’s 
resolutions of September 30th and December 10th (re Manchuria), and prepare 
the draft of an agreement to be submitted to the Assembly for facilitating 
the settlement of the dispute; it was empowered, if necessary, to propose 
that the Assembly should ask the Permanent Court of International Justice 
for an advisory opinion, and, if the dispute were fot settled, to prepare a 
report containing a statement of the facts and recommendations in accordance 
with paragraph 4 of Article 15; finally, it was authorised to propose any 
urgent measure which might appear necessary, and was to submit a first 
report to the Assembly as soon as possible, before May Ist, 1932. The 
Assembly was to remain nominally in session. 

A dispatch, dated March 9th, and sent by Mr. Yoshizawa to the Japanese 
Delegation, stated that the General Staff had repeated its instructions to the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Japanese forces in Shanghai that the proclamation 
for the cessation of hostilities should be strictly observed. Mr. Yoshizawa 
also stated that the Japanese Government was ready to consolidate the 
cessation of hostilities, and to effect the withdrawal of the Japanese forces 
as soon as satisfactory arrangements had been made. 

The British delegation received a despatch from Sir Miles Lampson, giving 
the main points of a statement issued by the Japanese Command on March &th, 
in which the limits of its sphere of operations were defined. The western 
limits were outside the 20 kilometre zone and constituted a belt, two to three 
miles wide, in front of the Japanese outpost line. 

March 11th—The Assembly adopted the resolution with very slight 
textual modifications, all the delegates supporting it except those of China 
and Japan, who did not vote. (Under the Statute abstention counted as 
absence, and the resolution was, therefore, adopted unanimously.) The 
Watching Committee (under Part 3) was elected, and consisted of representa- 
tives of Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, Colombia, Portugal, Hungary and Sweden 
in addition to the President of the Assembly and the twelve members of 
the Council. 

Mr. Sato announced that he had received instructions from his Government 
agreeing to the principles of the resolution, and welcoming the mention of the 
scrupulous respect for treaties. He had, however, objected to the application 
of Article 15 of the Covenant while Article 11 was still being applied (Article 15 
was, accordingly, inapplicable to Manchuria), and could not, therefore, cast 
a vote, 

_ Dr. Yen expressed regret that he could not vote owing to lack of fresh 
instructions from his Government. The only verbal alteration of importance 
was the insertion of a phrase specifically referring to the Kellogg Treaty. 

Assurances reached Geneva that the U.S. Government gave its fullest 
approval! to the terms of the resolution. 

_ March 14th—The Secretary-General received a communication from the 
U.S. Government expressing satisfaction at the action taken by the Assembly 
and at the fact that the nations of the world were united on a policy not to 
recognise the validity of results attained in violation of the Treaties in force. 

March 15th.—Dr. Yen informed the President of the Assembly that his 
Government accepted the resolution adopted on March 11th. (The acceptance 
was understood to have been delayed owing to telegraphic communication 
with Nanking being interrupted.) 
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DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE. 


March 9th.—The Naval and Military Committees of the Conference met 
for the first time. It was agreed that the Naval Committee should act as a 
sub-committee and that its first task should be to define the term “ effectives ” 
as applied to naval personnel. 

The Military Committee also discussed the question of a definition of 
“ effectives.” It was decided to create a sub-committee to examine the 
interpretations given by various Governments to the terms and definitions 
used in the Draft Convention. 

March 13th.—The views of the British delegation as to budgetary limitation 
of armaments were published, and showed that the British Government could 
not agree to the establishment of a maximum limit for total expenditure 
on all armaments, since that would encourage nations to put forward figures 
calculated to cover emergencies rather than normal conditions ; that it might 
provide a temptation to build up to the maximum figures; that relative 
expenditure on armaments could not be exactly determined ; and that there 
could be no standard of measurement for expenditure on material. 

March 14th—The Naval Committee dealt with the question whether « 
country engaged in war should have the right to use any warship under 
construction for the Navy of another Power and being built within its 
jurisdiction. (Article 20 of the Draft Convention provided that “in the 
event of a high-contracting Party being engaged in war such Party shall not 
use as a vessel of war any vessel of war which may be under construction 
within its jurisdiction for another Power, or which may have been constructed 
within its jurisdiction for another Power and not delivered.”’) The British 
delegate asked for the removal of Article 20, but was opposed by those of 
France, Italy, Japan and the U.S.A., and accordingly withdrew his proposal. 

The Committee adopted Articles 17 and 21. 

March 15th—The Naval Committee dealt with a number of amendments 
to the definitions proposed in the Draft Convention. It was decided to leave 
the question of figures (of specifications in tonnage, gun calibre, etc.) to the 
General Committee, but definitions apart from figures were discussed, beginning 
with that of capital ships. The British delegate proposed an amendment 
dividing them into two sub-categories, exceeding 8,000 tons, and 8,000 tons 
or less. 

The Committee agreed to the principle that war vessels should not be 
replaced till they had reached a certain age. 

The Political Committee discussed a Polish proposal for ‘~ moral 
disarmament.”” The Polish delegate said the problem was one of trans 
forming, rather than disarming, men’s minds, to create a solid psychological 
basis for the development of an international community. His proposals 
called for reforms in the field of penal law, journalism, the writing of schoo! 
histories, the conduct of broadcasting, the preparation of films, and the 
tendencies of the theatre. 

M. Litvinoff said that if the Governments disarmed physically, moral 
disarmament would follow. Proposals such as the Polish might lead the 
conference away from its principal object. 

A sub-committee of 20 was appointed to examine the question, to which 
the Polish delegate submitted a draft convention and resolution, the former 
requiring States to prohibit public incitement to war and take various other 
steps to improve the education of youth and of public opinion. 
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Liberia. 


March 10th.—Statement by British Foreign Office concerning representa- 
tions made in connection with the Kru tribe. (See Great Britain.) 


Malta. 

March 2nd.—The Government resigned in view of the announcement 
by the British Government that the Constitution would be restored and the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission adopted. 


Norway. 
March 5th.—The death occurred in Oslo of M. Kolstad, the Prime Minister. 
March 7th—The other members of the Government resigned, and the 
King asked them to continue to deal with current affairs. 


Permanent Court of International Justice. 


March 10th.—The Court issued an advisory opinion, by eight votes to six, 
that the difference of opinion between Greece and Bulgaria over the inter- 
pretation of the Moloff-Kaphandaris Agreement of December 9th, 1927, was 
not a dispute within the meaning of Article 8 of that instrument. 


Poland. 

March 14th—The Seym passed the Bill to invest the President of the 
Republic with the right to issue decree laws. (In presenting the Bill on 
March 9th, the Premier had pointed out that the economic depression 
demanded prompt action, in order to secure which the Government asked 
Parliament for full powers for the present.) 


Spain. 

March 11th—The Committee appointed by the Cortes to examine the 
question of political responsibilities in connection with the dictatorship 
presented its report, which proposed that all those who were Ministers 
should be condemned to 20 years’ confinement and deprivation of 
political rights, as accomplices of King Alfonso in high treason. The list 
contained 26 names, including General Berenguer. 

a 15th.—Signature of Commercial Agreement with Italy. (See 
taly.) 


Sweden. 

March 12th.— Owing to the death in Paris, by his own hand, of M. Kreuger, 
a meeting of the Cabinet was summoned, and it was decided to close the Stock 
Exchange on March 14th. 

March 13th.—Both Chambers accepted the proposal of the Cabinet for 
a moratorium for all the Kreuger concerns for one month, including the 
Swedish Match Company and Messrs. Kreuger & Toll. 


U.S.S.R. 

March 4th.—Izvestia published an article charging Japan with aggressive 
designs in northern Manchuria, based on alleged official documents, in which 
reasons were given why Japan should begin war as soon as possible and occupy 
the country as far as Lake Baikal. 
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March 5th—The Counsellor of the German Embassy was shot at and 
slightly wounded by a man named Stern, who was arrested. 

March 7th—The Government issued a loan of 50 million roubles, wit} 
prizes, to be drawn for periodically, totalling 4 million roubles more than the 
amount of the loan. The bonds were to be redeemable at par in 1942. 

March 8th.—The assailant of the German Counsellor of Embassy was 
reported to have stated that he belonged to a terrorist group which was 
carrying out the instructions of foreign citizens with a view to aggravating the 
relations between the Soviet and Germany. 

Offer by Reichsbank to rediscount Soviet bills. (See Germany.) 


U.S.A. 


March 2nd.—The Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate passed « 
resolution unanimously refusing the right of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice to give advisory opinions on matters affecting the United 
States, without first obtaining American consent. 

March 5th.—The President directed Admiral Taylor, C-in-C. of the U.S. 
Asiatic fleet, to join the other neutral naval commanders at Shanghai in 
investigating the situation and reporting to the League. 

March 1\th—Mr. Stimson issued a statement reflecting the profound 
satisfaction with which the Government received the news of the passage by 
the League Assembly of the resolution making it “ incumbent ” on members 
of the League “ not to recognise any situation treaty or agreement ” incom 
patible with the Covenant or the Kellogg Treaty. “ This action,” he said, 
** will go far towards developing into terms of international law the principles 
of order and justice which underlie those Treaties, and the Government of the 
United States has been glad to codéperate earnestly in this effort.” 

March 14th Communication to Secretary-General of the League from the 
Government. (See League of Nations.) 





III.—DOCUMENTS IN PERIODICALS. 


L’Europe Nouvelle, dated March 5th, 1932. 
1, Chinese request for the convocation of the League Assembly. 


February 12th, 1932.) 
2, Second and Third Report of the Shanghai Commission. (February 12th 


nd 19th, 1932.) 

3. Appeal of the Twelve States to Japan and the Japanese Reply. 
February 12th and 23rd, 1932.) 

{, Be from the Japanese Consul-General to the 
nd the Chinese Reply. (February 18th and 19th, 1932.) 

5. Resolution of the League Council summoning the Assembly. 
‘ehruary 19th, 1932.) 

«. Letter from Mr. Stimson to Senator Borah. (February 24th. 1932.) 

. Proposals for an Armistice presented by the President of the League 
Council. (February 29th, 1932.) 


L’ Europe Nouvelle, dated March 12th, 1932. 
|. Open Letters from Herr Hitler to Dr. Briining. (January 16th and 
29th, 1932.) 
2, Dr. Briining’s reply to Herr Hitler. (January 23rd, 1932.) 
Open Letter from Herr Hitler to President Hindenburg. (February 
Isth, 1932.) 
!, Statement by President Hindenburg. (February 15th, 1932.) 


5. Declaration by President Hindenburg. (March 8th, 1952.) 


Mayor of Shanghai 


IV.—FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 
1932. 
l5th-19th *Advisory and Technical Committee for 
Communications and Transit .. .. Geneva. 
[sth *Mixed Advisory Agricultural Committee Rome. 
s0th-31st Executive Committee of Commission on 
Intellectual Co-operation os oo Sete, 
*Committee on Traffic in Women and 


Children . Geneva. 


*Committee of E xpe rts on Slavery oe .. Geneva. 


*Financial Committee Geneva. 

9th *Child Welfare Committee . .. Geneva. 
» 12th International Hydrographic ‘onference .. Monaco. 
May 23rd-25th International Congress of Local Authorities London. 
June 6th *Permanent Mandates Commission .. .. Geneva. 
July 18th Imperial Economic Conference -- Ottawa. 


July 29 
uly 20th 6th World Conference of the New Education 


Aug. a Fellowship oe oe 
ug. Sth-13th 37th Conference of International Law 
a Association oe oe oe 

» 1oth *Permanent Central Opium Board 
Oct. 17th-22nd 11th General Meeting of International 
a Institute of Agriculture wis Rome. 
stad Universal Congress of Religious Forces 
for Peace oe oe oe “* 


Nice. 


Oxford. 
Geneva. 


Washington. 


1933, 
July 24th | 
to 

Aug. 5th 


Regina, 


World Grain Conference 
Canada. 


*League of Nations and International Labour Office. 
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